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The institution of the church in the Philippines as well as in 
the other Spanish colonies consisted of the regular and secular 
clergy and the episcopal organization. The regulars were mis- 
sionaries and members of orders. Of these the chief were the 
Dominicans, Augustinians, Franciscans, Recollects, and Jesuits. 
These orders were assigned territory in various parts of the 
Islands, in accordance with the regulations of the royal patronage. 
Each order was subject to the dominion of its provincial, who 
usually resided in Manila and who inspected the friars in his 
charge from time to time. Ordinarily the regular clergy was 
independent of any local ecclesiastical influence except the pro- 
vincial, but when the friars held parishes they were subordinated 
and subject to the visitation of the ordinary prelates. 1 The 

1 It was with reluctance, and only because of the scarcity of secular priests, that 
the government was obliged to introduce regulars into the parishes of the Philippines. 
Here, as in Mexico, the missionaries, acting in the capacity of parish priests, were 
called upon to hear confessions, to give absolutions and dispensations, to administer 
the sacrament, to perform marriages and conduct funeral ceremonies — in fact, to 
perform all the functions of parish priests. In 1750, out of a total of 369 parishes in 
the Philippines only 142 were occupied by seculars, leaving three-quarters of the 
curacies in the possession of missionaries. Pardo de Tavera, writing in 1898, stated 
that out of a total of 870 municipalities in the Islands at that time 670 were in the 
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secular clergy comprised the parish priests who were not allied to 
orders, but who were under the direct supervision and adminis- 
tration of the prelates and subject to their visitation and inspec- 
tion. The episcopal organization above alluded to consisted of 
the Archbishop of Manila, whose post was created on August 14, 
1595, and three bishops, one of Nueva Segovia in Northern Luzon, 
one of Nueva Caceres in Southern Luzon, and one of Cebu, in the 
Visayas. 

The policy which Spain pursued in regard to the union of 
church and state, both at home and in her colonies, is so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to state that the church enjoyed 
a large share of representation in the Philippine government. This 
influence extended over a wide and varied sphere, from the serv- 
ices of the priests as the advisers of the provincial governors to 
the complete assumption of the duties and prerogatives of governor 
by the archbishop and the surrender of the entire administration 
of the Islands at different times to the direction and management 
of the churchmen. Authorities writing on the subject have differed 
as to the exact value and character of this ecclesiastical influence 
in the Philippines. Professor Bourne has painted an impressive 
picture of the "mild despotism of the friar as the shepherd of the 
flock." He has quoted Tomas de Comyn 1 in showing that it was 
only through the monk and friar that Spain was enabled to retain 
her hold in the Islands. 2 The opposite view is taken by the mod- 
ern Philippine writer, Pardo de Tavera, who evidently feels that 



hands of the monks, leaving 180 under the administration of the seculars and the 
Jesuits. — See "The Power of the Monastic Orders," in The Philippine Censtis, I, 
340-346; see also Cunningham, "The Question of Ecclesiastical Visitation in the 
Philippines," in Bolton and Stephens, The Pacific Ocean in History (1017), pp. 223-37. 

1 Estado de las Islas Filipinos en 1810 (Madrid, 1820), chap. vii. Comyn 
lived in Manila for eight years in the employ of the CompanJa de Filipinas. He was 
an authority on financial and economic subjects. 

* Professor Bourne writes: "A corrupt civil service and a futile and decrepit com- 
mercial system were through their efforts rendered relatively harmless because cir- 
cumscribed in their effect. The continuous fatherly interest of the clergy more 
than counterbalanced the burden of tribute. They supervised the tilling of the 
soil, as well as the religious life of the people, and it was through them that the work 
of education and charity was administered" ("Historical Introduction," in Blair and 
Robertson, The Philippine Islands, I, 57). 
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all the good done by the church in the Islands was offset by the 
viciousness and immorality of the friars, their imposition on the 
helpless, ignorant natives, and their selfish appropriation of all 
that was best in the Islands for their own personal ends and the 
welfare of their orders. 1 

The abuses of the friars seem to have been the subject of com- 
plaint on the part of the civil officials of the Islands throughout 
their history. Antonio de Morga, lieutenant-governor of the 
Philippines from 1595 to 1603, wrote a memorial in which he set 
forth "the vices and ill-behavior of the priests," showing the de- 
basing effect on the natives of the laxity and immorality of their 
lives. He charged the religious with usurpation of the royal juris- 
diction in attempting to try cases among the Indians. He 
described their enslavement of the Indians, their cruelty to them, 
their lack of education, and their consequent incompetence as 
teachers. Their sole effort and desire, he said, was to gain wealth 
and return with it to Spain. 2 In the same manner Governor 
Fajardo, in a report dated December 10, 1621, called attention to 
the hardships imposed upon the Indians by the friars. He said 
that the latter inflicted floggings and other cruel punishments for 
minor offenses and, moreover, incited the natives to rebellion 
against the civil government. He showed that the churchmen 
had built up a powerful feudal system wherein they controlled not 
only the bodies but also the souls of the ignorant natives. 3 One 
hundred and fifty years later we find the fiscal (prosecuting at- 
torney) of the audiencia at Manila, Francisco Leandro de Viana, 
making these same charges against the friars. "Among the 
Indians the ministers possess an absolute power and dominion 

1 Pardo de Tavera, "The Power of the Monastic Orders," in The Philippine Census, 
I, 340-46. 

' "Report on Conditions in the Philippines, June 8, 1598," by Antonio de Morga, 
in Blair and Robertson, op. tit., X, 75-102, passim. 

3 "The friars serve as protectors to them and inspire them to boldness," he wrote; 
"the Indians are all being brought to recognize them as powerful lords in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters. So far has this gone that if the alcalde mayor (provin- 
cial governor) orders anything, even though it is just and necessary for the service of 
Your Majesty, if the friar orders something else, it must be as the latter desires." — 
"Fajardo to King, December 10, 1621," in Blair and Robertson, op. tit., XX, 152. 
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which compel them to endure whatever the fathers command," 1 he 
wrote in his celebrated memorial of May i, 1767; "however strict 
may be the orders which have been issued, not only by your gover- 
nors, but by this audiencia, the cures have many means for render- 
ing them ineffective." He accounted for the inefficacy of the 
audiencia as a check upon their abuses with a statement that the 
oidores (judges) were at that time new, and that it always required 
some interval for them to get acquainted with the dishonesty and 
evil methods of the friars. When new magistrates came to the 
Islands, he said, and found the civil authorities continually oppos- 
ing the friars, they were shocked and had to be brought to a 
realization of- the true character of the ecclesiastical influence 
before they would champion the royal prerogative as vigorously 
as they should. 2 

Among the complaints made by Viana occurs one commonly 
brought against the friars, namely, that they did all they could 
to prevent the natives from learning Spanish. 3 The purpose of this 
was alleged to be to keep them in ignorance so that their own 
work among the Indians could not be investigated. Thus the 
friars were said to be able to evade the enforcement of the laws 
and to continue their despotism. Viana complained that "they 
mock at the zeal of the governor, of the archbishop, of the fiscal, 
.... and as these officials and the ministers of the audiencia are 
seldom united .... because the religious orders do not neglect 
to mislead some of them, the latter are always sure of a victory." 4 
Viana declared that the despotism and corruption of the friars 
would never be remedied until the governor and audiencia learned 
to deal firmly with them and refused to yield to their sinister 
influence. He testified to the utter inefficacy of all laws that had 
been made as yet for their regulation, and he expressed his disbelief 

1 "Viana to Carlos III, May i, 1767," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 131. 

'Ibid., pp. 124 f. 

3 Pardo de Tavera (Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 169, n. 97) writes in this con- 
nection: "From the earliest days of the conquest [of the Philippines] the monarchs 
displayed decided earnestness that the knowledge of the Castilian language be dif- 
fused among their peoples; while the friars opposed to this a resistance as tenacious 
as it was hostile, not only to the interests of the civilization but to the sov- 
ereignty of Spain." 

* "Viana to Carlos III, May 1, 1767," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 121-22. 
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that any authority, whether the king, governor, or audiencia, would 
ever be able to check the abuses of the clergy or exercise any ade- 
quate control over them. 

Governor Anda, on April 12, 1768, addressed a lengthy memo- 
rial to the throne in which he described the excesses of the clergy, 
and told of his efforts as vice-patron to restrict them. This 
memorial was written when the storm over episcopal visitation 
was at its height. Anda stated that the regulars had kept the 
seculars in a condition of abject and perpetual servitude, 1 that 
they had discouraged education, and had sought to become the 
virtual landlords of the Philippines. Even certain Mores, he 
declared, had permitted themselves to fall under the corrupt 
monastic influence. The title of this memorial, which is an 
argument in itself, eloquently indicates its contents and makes it 
possible to judge of its character. 2 

Anda's charge concerning the corruption of certain oidores 
subsequently proved to be well founded. The clergy and the 
audiencia seemed to be especially united for evil during the admin- 
istration of Governor Marquina. In a memorial written in 1790 
this governor made the charge that "between the audiencia and 
the religious is divided the rule of public opinion in these Islands, 
and to the government there remains little but the hated recurso 
de fuerza 3 and violence — weapons as useless as despised and 

1 Pardo de Tavera makes this same statement. He says that the Spanish reg- 
ulars used the Filipino clergy as slaves and as house-servants to perform their menial 
tasks ("Memoria de Anda y Salazar," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 142-46). 

2 The title referred to is as follows: "Abuses or disorders which have been fostered 
in the Philippine Islands under the shelter of religion, and at the cost of the royal 
treasury, which ought to be cut down at the root, .... so that the governors who 
may be sent to those parts .... may be better informed .... that religion may be 
established on its sure principles of purity" (Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 137). 

3 Fuerza (recurso de) : "Apelaci6n para ante el juez secular contra el abuso o 
violencia que consta un juez eclesiastico" (Alcubilla, Diccionario de Adminis- 
tration, V, 807). A more simple definition is that furnished by A. P. Cushing, in Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., V, 292: "Fuerza is injury committed by an ecclesiastical 
judge, (1) in hearing a case which does not come within his jurisdiction, (2) in non- 
observance of rules of procedure, (3) in unjust refusal to allow an appeal. In such 
cases the aid of the secular courts may be invoked by the recurso de fuerza, and thus 
cases were brought before the audiencia." It came about that, through associa- 
tion, the encroachment of the civil authority upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
also termed fuerza. It was so designated in this case. 
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incapable; the religious use a more powerful weapon — one that 
is based upon the fear and the superstition of the people over 
whom their power is great." Marquina was optimistic, however, 
and may be said almost to have been gifted with prophetic vision 
when he made the prediction that "their power [that of the reli- 
gious] will continue as it is until the coming of another class of 
Europeans who will bring other ideas and will not permit .... 
the continuance of the practices of the church. The development 
of the natives, coming in contact with outside ideas, will do much 
to cause the overthrow of the superstitions of the clergy.'" 

The French scientist, Le Gentil, who spent two years in the 
Islands (1766-68), returned with the same hostile criticism of 
"the power and influence enjoyed by the religious in the Philip- 
pines; .... masters of the provinces, they govern there, one 
might say, as sovereigns," he wrote; "they are so absolute that no 
Spaniard dares to establish himself there, .... they are more abso- 
lute than the King himself." He also accused them of refusing to 
enforce the royal decrees which ordered that Indian children must be 
taught the Castilian language, thus keeping the Indians in bondage 
and preventing the court from ascertaining the true state of affairs 
in the provinces. They were guilty of extreme cruelty in flogging 
and punishing Indians, both men and women, for failure to attend 
mass. He also commented on the friars' resistance to episcopal 
visitation. 3 The observations of Le Gentil, while they add nothing 
new to this subject, confirm emphatically and conclusively the testi- 
monies of Morga, Fajardo, Anda, Marquina, and other officials who 
bitterly denounced the friars. Le Gentil corroborates their official 
statements, which might otherwise be characterized as prejudiced. 

The work and influence of the friars were regarded in a more 
favorable light by Manuel Bernaldez Pizarro, a Spanish official 
living in Manila in 1827. In a political and economic study of the 
Islands which he made at that time he praised their work, both 
as parish priests and as missionaries. Especially did he value 
the restraining influence which they placed upon the provincial 
governors (alcaldes may ores), who, as a rule, he said, cared for 
nothing except their own profit and advancement. So highly did 

1 "Marquina to King, June 26, 1790," Archive of the Indes, 105-2-10. 
1 Le Gentil, Voyage dans la mer de I'Inde, II, 183-91. 
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he estimate the work of the friars that he recommended that five 
hundred more should be sent at once to the Philippines, and that 
a law should be promulgated whereby the alcaldes mayores would 
be obliged to consult with the parish priests in their provinces on 
all governmental and administrative matters. 

By way of contrast to Pizarro's good opinion of the friars may 
be noted bis unfavorable attitude toward the native clergy. He 
alleged that their influence was bad morally as well as politically; 
they continually incited their countrymen to revolt against Spain 
and against the peaceful administration of the missionaries. He 
dwelt upon the immorality and profligacy of the lives of the native 
priests and the evil example of their conduct upon their simple- 
minded parishioners, stating that these clerics lacked the inherent 
capacity to understand and appreciate the real meaning of religion. 
"As simple farmers and artisans they would have been useful to 
their families and to the government," he wrote, "but [they have 
been] mistakenly raised to the dignity of priests; .... the 
Indians receive through the priesthood a standing which they do 
not know how to sustain." Pizarro stated that the desire on the 
part of the Indian and mestizo families to ennoble their sons by giv- 
ing them careers in the church had caused an excessive ordination 
of native priests. He recommended that the government should 
interfere and restrain the bishops from qualifying so many of 
these and that European seculars should be appointed to vacant 
curacies instead. 1 

Aside from the influence which the church as an organization 

exercised over the lives and conduct of the people, the extent of 

its power over the government was considerable. The counsels 

of the prelates, for example, were sought and accepted by the 

civil officials throughout the history of the Philippines. Their 

influence in this regard was perhaps more extensive, however, 

before the establishment of the Audiencia of Manila in 1584.* At 

that time the governors had practically no other advisers than 

1 "Reforms in Filipinas, April 26, 1827," by Manuel Bernaldez Pizarro, in Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., LI, 203-5. 

' The Audiencia of Manila was created by the cidula of May 3, 1583. This 
tribunal was inaugurated in 1584. It was removed in 1590 in compliance with the 
cidula of August 9, 1589, and returned again in 1598, the cidula of restoration being 
dated May 25, 1595. 
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the prelates, 1 and, owing to the inadequacy of the organs of judi- 
cial administration, the ecclesiastical authorities and tribunals had 
extensive jurisdiction even in civil matters. Besides administer- 
ing canon law, they tried petty and criminal cases involving the 
Indians, although legally these latter should have been tried by 
the alcaldes mayores and the governor. The introduction of the 
audiencia placed several limitations on these activities. Not 
only did the tribunal provide the proper machinery for the trial of 
all civil and criminal cases, but it had the power to decide on 
appeal whether suits should be tried in the civil or in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. It could decide cases of fuerza, render decisions 
as to the competency of jurisdiction, take cases from the ecclesi- 
astical courts, if jurisdiction had been usurped, and restore them 
to the proper tribunal. 

Characteristic of this period which preceded the establishment 
of the audiencia we note the advent of an exceptionally able pre- 
late who exercised considerable influence in governmental affairs. 
This was Bishop Juan de Salazar, at that time sole prelate of the 
Philippine Archipelago. As counselor of the governor, head of 
the church, and intermediary between the governor and the 
audiencia in the quarrels which followed between that tribunal 
and the executive, he occupied an influential, and in fact pre- 
dominating, influence in the colony. He was both spiritual and 
temporal protector of the Indians. In the latter capacity he was 
authorized to shield the natives against the oppression of the 
encomenderos, friars, or provincial officials. He was charged with 
the prosecution in the courts of all offenders against the natives. 
Typical of his activities in this particular may be noted his efforts 
in restraint of the abuses of the alcaldes mayores in 1582. 2 Salazar's 

1 As early as 1574 Guido de Lavezares, the acting governor, asked the friars for 
their opinions on the advisability of levying tribute on the Indians, and Fray Martin 
de Brada replied that "for the present, and until the Indians have other opportunities 
and other and better tools with which to cultivate the land, and until the land is more 
fertile, all that is taken from each Indian, in general, above the value of one maez 
in food and raiment, is cruelty and oppresses them too heavily" (Blair and Roberston, 
op. cit., Ill, 253). 

2 The principal complaint against the alcaldes mayores on this occasion had been 
that of buying up rice at extremely low rates, or taking it as tribute thus, and for- 
cing it back upon the improvident natives in time of famine at prohibitive prices, 
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activity in behalf of the natives was only one of the many non- 
ecclesiastical services accomplished by him as prelate of the Islands. 1 
The reforms which he suggested and his far-reaching influence in 
administrative matters made him, though only a bishop, more 
powerful and influential than any archbishop that succeeded him. 
Acting in co-operation with Fray Antonio Sanchez, the Jesuit 
procurator of the Islands in Madrid, Salazar brought about the 
suppression of the Audiencia of Manila in 1589. Salazar went to 
Spain in 1591, and the counsels of these two churchmen, given at 
court during this critical period, practically determined the char- 
acter of the future government of the colony. 2 These churchmen 
also brought about far-reaching ecclesiastical reforms at this time 
in the elevation of the Philippines to the status of an archbishopric, 
and three bishops were sent to the Islands as a result of the efforts 
of Salazar. These ecclesiastical reforms had an important politi- 
cal bearing, in that they brought about the permanent establish- 
ment in Manila of a well-organized ecclesiastical hierarchy, with 
prelates of sufficient rank, standing, and attainments, both politi- 
cal and episcopal, to equal, at least, if not to surpass, the civil 



thereby making large profits ("Salazar to King, June 20, 1582," A.I., 68-1-32). 
The encomenderos were also said to have been guilty of forcing the natives to pay 
tribute in both kind and gold, which was contrary to the laws of the Indies. These laws 
made optional the payment of tribute, either in kind or money, though the natives 
could not be forced to pay in money (see Bancroft, History of Central America, I, 
263, note). Salazar made the following serious charges against the encomende- 
ros: "They asess tribute on old men and seize their money, .... they throw the 
natives into jail if they are unable to pay, and if the latter complain to the alcaldes 
mayores, .... the oppressed Indians are seized and imprisoned until they ask to be 
allowed to leave the localities in which they live, because they cannot endure the 
measures of the alcaldes ("Salazar to King," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit.). 

1 The office of protector of the Indians was regularly exercised by the prelates in 
America during this period. Las Casas was the first to serve in that capacity, being 
designated in 1516 by Charles V (Helps, Spanish Conquest, I, 515; Fiske, Dis- 
covery of America, II, 453). 

a These two ecclesiastics fought out the battle which in reality determined 
whether the royal jurisdiction should continue, represented by a governor, as Sanchez 
desired, or whether the ecclesiastical power should be left in absolute control of the 
government of the Philippines. The former sentiment prevailed, and the govern- 
ment continued as it was inaugurated at first, with a governor exercising absolute 
power over administrative and judicial matters and a prelate in control of the spirit- 
ual. The audiencia, as above noted, was suppressed. 
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authorities of the Islands in dignity, power, and impressiveness. 1 
An archbishop, resident in Manila, supported by three bishops, each 
at the head of his particular diocese, and further assisted by a 
number of provincials, each of whom was at the head of an order, 
effected a combination which, when it presented a solid front to the 
civil authorities, constituted an opponent worthy of consideration. 
This organization was able, during the greater part of the history 
of the Islands, to maintain a successful struggle for authority 
against the civil government. 

The removal of the audiencia in 1589 resulted in an increase 
in the power of the church. No sooner had the tribunal been 
taken away than need of it was felt, and especially its aid in check- 
ing the usurpations of the prelates. Governor Dasmarinas wrote 
that the government had fallen "under the tyranny of the bishop 
and the priests, .... the natives are reduced to a state of bondage 
to them, .... they continually interfere with the governor's pre- 
rogatives, claiming the right to be consulted in this or that. 2 
Antonio de Morga, chief- justice of the Islands in 1596, urged that 
the re-establishment of the tribunal was needed to aid in com- 
bating the tendency toward retrogression which was manifest 
under the ecclesiastical influence. "There should be someone to 
oppose the ecclesiastics in a land so far away from the Audiencia 
of Mexico," 3 he recommended. That the restoration of the 
tribunal on May 25, 1595, brought relief from the abuses of the 
churchmen is attested by the statement of Governor Diego Ron- 
quillo de Penalosa that "before the royal audiencia was established 
the church and ecclesiastics usurped the royal jurisdiction, and I 
have been excommunicated many times for defending it against 
their aggression, .... but after the return of the royal audiencia 
they have been kept in restraint, the audiencia having dispatched 
decrees which they have had to obey and fulfil." 4 

That the influence of the prelates in their own field was not 
disregarded is shown by the instructions which Governor Tello 

1 Concepci6n, Historia General de Pkttipinas, III, 366-68. 

* "Dasmarifias to the King, June 20, 1391," A J., 67-6-18. 

3 "Morga to Felipe III, June 6, 1596," in Blair and Robertson, op. tit., DC, 271. 

« "Ronquillo to the King, July 12, 1599," A.I., 67-6-6. 
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received to confer with the archbishop and audiencia in all matters 
relating to the church. 1 As vice-patron, of course, the governor 
represented the king and exercised authority superior to that of 
the prelate in all non-spiritual matters: questions of conflicts and 
limits of jurisdiction, the enforcement of law and order within the 
church, disputes between orders and between the religious and 
the seculars, the filling of benefices — in fact, in all matters over 
which the civil government had been conceded jurisdiction by 
the laws of the royal ecclesiastical patronage. 2 The various 
special questions involved in the relations between the civil 
government and the clergy, including the conflicts between the 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions, the power of the Inquisition, 
excommunication, friar lands, episcopal visitation, and other mat- 
ters that came up between the civil and ecclesiastical governments, 
show that in spiritual matters the church was supreme, but in 
questions involving the temporalities of the church itself and in 
those bordering between the temporal and the spiritual the civil 
government was pre-eminent. 

The establishment of the audiencia, however, did not confine 
the church to a purely ecclesiastical sphere of activity. Not 
only did the prelates exercise an important influence as advisers 
of the governors, but they actually assumed the government on 
repeated occasions in the history of the Islands. It may be 

1 "Instructions to Tello, May 25, iS9S>" in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., DC, 228. 
The cidula of this date which re-established the audiencia authorized that tribunal 
to restrain the abuse of the power of excommunication by the prelates ("Tello to 
King," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., DC, 258). The audiencia was empowered to 
limit the offensive denunciation of the civil government and its officials from the 
pulpit, which had been practiced by Salazar and the priests under him. The priests 
were also forbidden the right to interfere in governmental or commercial affairs 
(Recopilacidn de Leyes de Indias, Lib. 1, tit. 12, ley 19 [1-12-19]; 1-14-66). 

a The Patromlo Real was based on the famous bulls of May 4, 1493, and of No- 
vember 16, 1501, issued by Pope Alexander VI, and of July 28, 1508, by Julius II. 
The first bull conceded the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of the Indies to the 
Spanish monarch, and by the others such arrangements of temporal administration 
were made that general supervision and control over the secular and regular clergy were 
given to the Spanish government (Altamira, Historia de la Civilization Espanola, III, 
418; Bancroft, History of Mexico, III, 681-731; Hernaez, Coleccidn de Bulas, 1, 12-28; 
Gomez Zamora, El Regio Patronato, passim; Parras, El Gobierno de los Regulares en 
America, I, 2-16). 
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asserted without qualification that subsequently to 1600 the counsels 
of the church were heeded by the authorities of the civil government, 
and that the prelates, when acting in an advisory capacity alone, 
exerted a far-reaching influence. This may be noted, for example, 
in the relations between Archbishop Benavides and the civil 
government in 1603. During his incumbency this prelate success- 
fully maintained his claims that he should be consulted by the 
acuerdo 1 of the audiencia and governor in matters relating to 
the general welfare of the Islands. He gave his opinion in regard 
to the appointment of officials and protested in particular against 
the tendency of governors and oidores to neglect those who, by 
virtue of faithful and efficient service, were entitled to rewards, 
favoring their friends and relatives instead. When his interven- 
tion was resisted by the civil government Benavides successfully- 
maintained his right on the basis of a former royal decree which 
had ordered the audiencia and governor to consult with the arch- 
bishop on governmental affairs. He even went so far as to inter- 
fere when the governor and oidores abused their authority and 
failed to comply with the royal instructions relative to the expul- 
sion of the Chinese from the colony. 2 Benavides, in fact, protested 
against the admission of the Chinese to the colony, at the same 
time accusing the civil officials of being unduly favorable to the 
Chinese on account of the profits which the former derived from 
trading with them. He wrote a memorial to the king showing 
that their addiction to the crime of sodomy, and their other immoral 
practices, rendered them unfit to live in the colony, where their 
influence was harmful to the Filipinos and the Christian Chinese. 3 

1 The acuerdo session was the joint meeting of the audiencia and governor for 
consultive purposes, usually on administrative matters. 

2 "Another thing needful," he wrote to the king on July 27, 1603, "is for the gover- 
nor and audiencia to realize that when the bishop and archbishop write to the gover- 
nor and audiencia, giving advice, they are not meddling or interfering with the 
government, but are only doing their duty, giving the opinions which they have as 
moral leaders, in behalf of the welfare of the natives and of the commonwealth." 
("Letter of Archbishop of Manila to King, July 27, 1603," A.I., 68-1-34). 

3 Excursus on the Church and the Chinese. From time to time protestations on the 
part of the churchmen were made against the presence and continual coming of Chinese. 
These objections were usually based on the moral grounds that the secretive habits and 
customs of the Chinese constituted a real danger to the community, that their immor- 
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There can be no question that when harmonious relations 
existed between the civil and ecclesiastical powers the support 
of the archbishop and the spiritual authorities was of great value 
to the government. This is shown, for example, by a letter 
written by Bishop Arce of Cebti, who was the acting archbishop, 
to the king, on June 1, 16 19. This prelate stated that the gover- 
nor, "Don Alonso Fajardo attends with peculiar care to whatever 
concerns the service of your Majesty, as has been seen in the 
construction of the ships that he has built from the time of his 
arrival in these Islands. Had he not been so assiduous in that, 



ality and debasing practices were dangerous, and that their influence on the natives 
was bad. In 1711 an archbishop protested against their gambling propensities 
("Fiscal Casa Alvaredo to King, July 12, 1711," A.I., 68-4-16). 

The chief objections which the churchmen presented against the Chinese, how- 
ever, were their religion, or lack of religion, and what was termed their "heathenish, 
immoral practices." On the other hand, the charge was repeatedly brought by 
governors, Mores, and enemies of the church that the priests and friars participated 
extensively in the Chinese trade. Early in the history of the Islands we find them 
opposed to the pancada, or the governmental control, including purchase and dis- 
tribution of the Chinese goods brought to Manila, because it prevented them from 
obtaining the best part of the Chinese cargoes for themselves. In order to aid in 
the support of the church, the archbishop, bishops, and the orders were assigned 
cargo space on the galleons, which they were expected to fill through their agents 
on condition that they themselves did not indulge actively in trade. On July 1, 
1598, the king wrote to the audiencia for advice on the question of allowing the bishop 
of Nueva Segovia cargo space for two hundred tons on the galleon (A.I., 105-2-1). 

Repeated decrees, issued during the latter part of the eighteenth century, ordered 
the expulsion from the Islands of all non-Christian Chinese, and limited the num- 
ber of Christians of that race remaining. The cidula of September 25, 1785, limited 
them to 4,000; they were to stay at night in the Paridn, within the range of the can- 
non on the walls (A.I., 105-2-19). Anda, who was a bitter opponent of the Chinese 
and not an admirer of the church, in a memorial dated July 7, 1768, charged the 
archbishop and the entire ecclesiastical organization in Manila with opposing an 
earlier Udula which sought to restrict the number of Chinese and with scheming to 
keep a large number within the country in order that the churchmen might derive 
profits in trade thereby. He described Governor Arandfa's attempt to enforce 
the law, and alleged that the churchmen had falsely affirmed that heathen Chinese 
were Christian converts in order to keep them from being expelled. "Arandfa had 
confronted the archbishop with these facts," Anda wrote, "and had proved that the 
Chinese in question were not Christians and could not be, and that they were good 
for nothing except commerce, usury, and unspeakable vileness, .... but all this was 
in vain and they baptised as many as they desired, admitting idolaters as Christians." 
The churchmen appealed this question to the audiencia on the grounds that the 
governor was interfering with the ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction, and his object 
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the enemy .... would have committed great depredations." 1 
The bishop gave assurance that if the governor were aided with a 
fleet, "some very good results would follow." This communication 
not only reveals a spirit of harmonious and co-operative good 
feeling, but it shows an intelligent non-ecclesiastical interest in 
the realm of things practical and governmental, proving that not 
all the churchmen who came to the Islands were absorbed in 
impractical doctrine or warped by ecclesiastical bigotry. 

Archbishop Serrano, who succeeded Arce in Manila, was also 
a man of considerable breadth of vision and capacity. His recom- 
mendations and interests extended over a wide field. He concerned 
himself with the relations between the Philippines and Japan and 
made valuable suggestions as to the best manner of preserving 
peace with the emperor of the latter country. He did not believe 
it advisable to continue the sending of missionaries to Japan in 
the face of the prohibition of the government, thus provoking the 
hostility of the Japanese. The saneness of his point of view 
contrasts favorably with the impractical ambitions of some of 
his predecessors, who wanted to send missionaries in all directions, 
converting Cambodia, China, Cochin China, Japan, and India at 
once. Serrano regarded the missionary propaganda as having 
another aspect than the purely spiritual. Laying aside all questions 
of international relations and religion, the influence of missionaries 
in adjacent countries would increase Spanish trade to the exclusion 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The king returned a copy of 
Serrano's memorial to the governor and audiencia with instruc- 
tions to act thereon. 3 Serrano also made various recommenda- 



was said to be to prevent Christian Chinese from drawing spiritual sustenance from 
the church. Anda was the only oidor who had dared to oppose the demands of the 
religious (quoting his words) "that idolatrous Chinese should be admitted as Chris- 
tians in order that priests might trade more easily." Although the church did have 
jurisdiction over spiritual affairs, "it [was] the duty of the governor, as vice-patron, to 
prevent that institution from the sacrilegious act of applying the name of Christians 
to idolaters, polygamists, and sodomists" ("Memorial of Don Sim6n de Anda y 
Salazar, July 7, 1768," A.I., 108-3-17). 

1 "Arce to Philip III, June 1, 1619," in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XVIII, 
235-30- 

3 "King to Audiencia, August 4, 1626," A.I., 105-2-1. 
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tions for the betterment of the internal administration of the 
Islands. He suggested the reform or the abolishment of the 
audiencia, which had been continually disregarded by the gover- 
nor and which had suffered such degradation that it was no longer 
regarded seriously by the natives. Serrano also protested against 
the abuses of the appointing power by the governor, alleging that 
the latter had given positions to friends and relatives instead of to 
those entitled to reward for meritorious services. 1 In these 
various ways this prelate exercised an important influence in 
governmental affairs. 

Another churchman whose administration as prelate was 
notable in many particulars was Archbishop Poblete. When he 
arrived at Manila in July, 1653, he succeeded to a see which had 
been vacant for twelve years, and accordingly found everything 
in a chaotic condition. The peaceful relations between him and 
Governor Lara during the earlier years of his administration were 
sufficiently notable to be deserving of special comment. They 
offer a striking contrast to the discord which led up to his exile 
at the hands of Lara's successor, Governor Salcedo. Poblete's term 
is also worthy, of mention, in that this prelate may be said to have 
brought to an end the period of harmonious relations between 
church and state in the Philippines. From Salazar to Poblete 
the archbishops, although many of them were strong men, did 
not, as a rule, seek personal aggrandizement or the triumph of 
the ecclesiastical organization at the expense of the state, as did 
their successors through a period of more than a hundred years. 
With the exception of a few minor misunderstandings, the greater 
number lived and worked in harmony with the civil government. 
After Poblete, the tendency was in the other direction; the church 
sought its own aggrandizement at the expense of the civil govern- 
ment, till the ecclesiastical power reached its climax in such prelates 
as Pardo, De la Cuesta, Santos y Rufina, Camacho, and Rojo. 

The episcopal power in the Philippines, at no time puerile or 
contemptible? may be said to have reached the zenith of its power 
when, in 1668, through the agency of the Inquisition, it unseated 

1 "Serrano to King, August 15, 1624," in Blair and Robertson, op. tit., XXI, 
95-97- 
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Governor Salcedo and sent him in chains to Mexico. The exact 
charge against this governor has never been ascertained, but 
there is little doubt that his most serious offense lay in the check 
which he had placed on the commercial abuses of the ecclesiastics 
and of some of the merchants of Manila. The commissioner 
of the Holy Office dictated his will to a subservient audiencia, 
which permitted the usurper, Bonifaz, to assume the government. 
This man, who was virtually a dictator, owed his position to the 
influence of the church, and during his rule the ecclesiastical element 
practically controlled the government. 1 

Ten years later the Pardo controversy further contributed to 
the power of the church in things governmental. In 1684 Arch- 
bishop Pardo refused to permit the intervention of Governor 
Vargas-Hurtado in matters of appointment within the church, 
which right the latter claimed as vice-patron. A struggle ensued 
which resulted in the exile of the prelate by the governor and 
audiencia. Soon after, Governor Curuzaelegui arrived to take 
over the administration. Pardo was recalled, Hurtado and the 
(Mores were ruined by residencia, a new audiencia was constituted 
by Pardo and the governor, and the royal visitor, Valdivia, com- 
pleted the degradation of the civil authority and emphasized its 
subjection to the prelate. Vast quantities of Chinese merchandise 
were said to have been sent out of the Islands by the ecclesiastics 
at this time, and it took several years for the colony to regain its 
normal status after the events of this rule. 2 

Possibly in recognition of the superior power of the church 
during his day, Governor Bustamante, in 17 18, required the 
written opinion and advice of Archbishop de la Cuesta and the 
Dominican and Jesuit universities relative to the advisability of 

1 Correspondence relative to the Salcedo Affair exists in A. I., 67-6-10. See Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., XXXII, 23-63, 273-75 ; Montero y Vidal, Historia de Filipinos, 
I, 336-61; Zuniga, History (English ed.), I, 307-8; Concepci6n, op. cit., pp. 138-200; 
Lea, The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, pp. 229-318; Cunningham, "The 
Inquisition in the Philippines, The Salcedo Affair," in The Catholic Historical Review, 
in, 4I7-44S- 

2 Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XXXIX, 149-302. Correspondence relative to 
the Pardo controversy, A.I., '68-1-44; Barrows, History of the Philippines, p. 217; 
Montero y Vidal, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., I, 365-75. 
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certain reformatory measures which he proposed to inaugurate. 
These reforms were largely concerned with the removal of unworthy 
oidores and the reorganization of the audiencia without special 
royal authorization. As the advice of these respective religious 
authorities differed, and as the governor could not follow the 
advice of them all, he acted in accord with that of the Jesuits, 
whose counsel suited him best, disregarding that of the others. 1 

The position of supremacy which the church had occupied in 
the colony during the years immediately preceding this had 
accustomed the archbishop to expect obedience to his commands. 
He accordingly employed excommunication against Bustamante, 
and resorted to violence, which the governor and audiencia met by 
defying and imprisoning the prelate and some of his followers, 
notwithstanding their ecclesiastical responsibilities and alleged 
immunities. The isolated character of Bustamante's position led 
to his violent downfall, however, and finally to his murder. Arch- 
bishop de la Cuesta profited sufficiently by the assassination of 
the governor to merit the charge that he had planned the coup. 
Certain it is that the act was carried out by the friars. Cuesta 
immediately succeeded to the government, and so completely 
did the ecclesiastical authorities dominate the situation that not 
so much as a formal report of the causes underlying Bustamante's 
death was made to the Council of the Indies until twenty years 
after the occurrence.* Even then the real causes were not set 
forth. 

The triumphant rule of the church during the period from 
1668 to 1762 was materially furthered by the selection of mild 
and pious governors, such as De Le6n, Curuzaelegui, Zabalburu, 
and La Torre, who allowed themselves and their administrations 
to be dominated by the prelates. It was only occasionally that 
a man of the character of Bustamante appeared to sacrifice himself 
vainly in the defense of the royal prerogative, or men like Obando 

1 "Cuesta to King, November 19, 1719," A J., 108-3-1; see also Montero y 
Vidal, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., I, 410, 421 f. 

3 Investigations were ordered by repeated royal cidulas. An inquiry was finally 
and formally accomplished on July 30, 1736, by Governor Valdez y Tam6n (A. I., 
105-5-23)- 
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and Arandia 1 came to struggle against the odds of the united 
ecclesiastical and judicial authorities, retiring at last, embittered 
by their failure, ruined by merciless residencias, or murdered 
through the instigation of their frocked enemies. These gover- 
nors had to fight single-handed battles against the combined 
ecclesiastical, judicial, and commercial elements of the colony. 
This was during the period of the dominance of the church. 

These ecclesiastical triumphs prepared the way for the entire 
control of the government by the churchmen. Four prelates 
occupied the governorship during the periods of vacancy from 
1720 to 1763. The first of these was Archbishop de la Cuesta, 
who succeeded Bustamante on October n, 1719, and ruled until 
August 6, 1721. His administration was preferred by the resi- 
dents to that of the audiencia, which was legally entitled to succeed 
to the government. 2 The rule of Cuesta was exceedingly rigor- 
ous, and many of his acts as governor were disapproved by the 
Council of the Indies. 3 The rule of this prelate inaugurated a 

1 Governor Anda, in his memorial of July 7, 1768, already cited, fittingly char- 
acterizes the efforts of Governor Arandfa to maintain his position against the friars. 
He says, "he [Arandia] defended the royal authority with all his power; it was beaten 
down and trampled upon by the regulars, and his opposition to them caused them 
to declare on him the most violent war of opposition; he did not allow the regulars 
to meddle in his government, or to give orders to the corregidores, alcaldes, or Indians; 
.... he defended as no one else did the liberty of those beaten down by the rich and 
the religious" {A J., 108-3-17). 

1 The audiencia had assumed the government during vacancies from 1608 to 
1717. The striking defect of the ad interim rule of the audiencia was the certainty 
of a dictatorship on the part of the strongest magistrate. Immediately prior to the 
accession of Bustamante the colony had been forced to endure the rule of the au- 
diencia. Jose 1 Torralba, the senior oidor, assumed all the powers of government and 
controlled affairs from 1715 to 1717. He imprisoned his fellow-magistrates and 
disrupted the administration of justice. He made war on the clergy and accepted 
bribes from the Chinese. He reserved for himself the best of the Chinese merchan- 
dise that came to the colony and monopolized most of the space on the galleon, prac- 
tically ruining the mercantile interests of the city. He was said to have sent his 
wife to Macao with large sums of money, intending to follow her. In his residencia 
he was charged with the embezzlement of 700,000 pesos. He was ruined in that 
trial, and he died a beggar in Cavite in 1736. Original correspondence on the rule 
of Torralba exists in A.I., 68-4-18. 

» Two years later Cuesta was removed from his post at Manila, where he had 
incurred the hostility of both the ecclesiastical and civil elements. He was demoted 
to the post of Bishop of Mechoacan. 
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practice in the Philippines which had been followed in New Spain 
and elsewhere on numerous occasions.* The cedula of September 8, 
1720, legalized this method of filling vacancies in the Philippines.* 
According to that law the succession was to be provided for by 
three consecutively numbered sealed envelopes (pliegos de provi- 
dencid) which were to be kept in the archives of the audiencia. 
On the death of the governor the first envelope was to be opened 
and the directions contained therein were to be followed. The 
first envelope was opened in accordance with this regualtion in 
1745, on the death of Governor Obando, and it was found that the 
archbishop was designated as governor. The post being vacant, 
the second seal was broken and therein were directions providing 
for the accession of Fr. Juan Arrechedera, Bishop of Nueva Segovia. 
He ruled until 1750, notwithstanding the arrival of Archbishop 
Trinidad in 1747, who was not ambitious for political power 3 
and who declined to serve as governor. Arrechedera's rule was 
efficient from an administrative point of view. It was character- 
ized especially by various measures taken for the defense and 
fortification of the Islands. He suppressed several insurrections 
in Ilocos and Cagayan, dispatching military forces under the 
command of alcaldes mayores against the revolting natives. He 
repulsed several Moro raids and made treaties of peace with the 
Sultan of Sum. 4 He was accused, however, of accepting bribes 
from the Chinese in return for the suspension of the royal mandate 
which had ordered their expulsion from the Islands. 5 

The third time the government was taken over by a prelate 
was in 1759, on the death of Governor Arandia. The metropolitan 
see of Manila and the diocese of Nueva Segovia being vacant, the 
government was assumed by Bishop Espeleta of Cebu. .This 
prelate ruled until 1761, when he was succeeded by Archbishop 
Rojo. Espeleta did very effective work in repelling the raids of 

1 Seven archbishops had already succeeded to the government in New Spain 
(Bolton, Guide to the Mexican Archives, pp. 460-70). 

2 "CUula of September 8, 1720," A.I., 106-4-16. 

3 Trinidad had been a member of the Audiencia of Peru and was an honorary 
member of the Council of the Indies. (Zuniga, op. cit., II, 89; Blair and Robertson, 
op. cit., XLVIII, 145-46.) 

4 Montero y Vidal, op. cit., I, 480-95. > Zuniga, op. cit., II, 89-90. 
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the Moros, who had been ravaging the provinces with impunity 
for some time. His rule was administratively efficient, and 
devoid of any great scandal except the vindictive prosecution of 
Dr. Santiago Orendain, who had been the adviser of the preced- 
ing governor. Orendain was held accountable for all of Arandia's 
repressive acts against the friars, and Espeleta utilized his advan- 
tage as governor to take revenge. He obtained little satisfaction, 
however, for when Rojo succeeded to the government he restored 
Orendain to his former post as adviser of the governor. 1 

The rule of Archbishop Rojo was notable in the history of the 
Islands. The principal event during his aciministration was the 
capture of Manila by the British. This furnished the occasion for 
the resistance of Oidor (later Governor) Sim6n de Anda y Salazar to 
the surrender of the Islands to the British and to the archbishop, 
who, co-operating with the enemy, had ordered his capitulation. 
This series of events revealed the unfitness of an ecclesiastic to 
fill the military requirements of the governor's position in time of 
stress. In the operations of Anda we note how a man of decisive 
action, energy, courage, and loyalty was able to force the issue and 
deprive an ecclesiastical governor of the executive functions which 
he exercised legally, but which, because of the nature of his profes- 
sion and training, he was unable to dispense. This episode illus- 
trates, furthermore, the deliberate disregard by the subjects of 
Spain in a distant colony of the laws which conferred the gover- 
norship upon a decrepit ecclesiastic, making it clear that in the 
selection of a person to carry out the duties of governor the mili- 
tary side of the situation could not be disregarded. Rojo's admin- 
istration was subsequently discredited by the home government. 2 

The more important causes, however, of the failure of the 
ecclesiastical power to successfully administer the government 
must be sought elsewhere than in the Philippines. Conditions 
in Europe were no longer favorable to the pre-eminence of the 

* "Report of Viana, March 8, 1763," A.I., 107-3-2; Montero y Vidal, in Blair and 
Robertson, op. tit., II, 9; Zufiiga, op. tit., I, 138-40. 

' Montero y Vidal, op tit., I, 70-75; Zufiiga, op. tit., I, 241 f. Anda was per- 
sonally thanked by the king and was given a membership in the Council of Castile 
with a pension for life. 
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church. The clergy in Spain had become unpopular with the 
masses and with the government. The irresistible wave of liberal- 
ism which swept over that country in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century detracted from the support which the church might 
have had and influenced matters even in the far-away Philippines. 
On no subsequent occasion did an ecclesiastic take over the rule 
of the Islands, 1 and this diminution of the prerogatives of the 
church was general throughout the Spanish colonial empire. There 
is no instance in which the rule of a prelate ever resulted quite so 
disastrously as in the Philippines from 1762 to 1764. The accession 
of Francisco Xavier de la Torre as civil governor ad interim in 1764 
not only marks the discontinuance of the practice of allowing arch- 
bishops to take charge of the government during vacancies, but 
it emphasizes the end of the dominating influence of the church 
in the political affairs of the Philippines. 

Apart from what has been set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs, but worthy of notice, nevertheless, are a few of the mis- 
cellaneous influences which the church exercised on the government. 
Up to July, 1606, the episcopal head of the Islands was also pro- 
tector of the Indians. We have already noted that this duty 
devolved on Bishop Salazar as prelate of the Islands, but in 1606 
the exercise of this special function was taken from the churchman 
and conferred upon the fiscal of the audiencia. The reason for this 
change was that the latter, by virtue of his legal position, could 
more easily prosecute offenders and defend the natives in the civil 
tribunals.* The prelates of the Philippines, moreover, unlike those 
of New Spain and Peru, were frequently commissioners of the 
Inquisition. The exercise of this function gave a tremendous 
advantage to these ecclesiastics at all times, and enabled them to 
utilize the secret procedure of this powerful institution against all 
offenders. The concentration of this power in the archbishop 
gave him added prestige among the civil and ecclesiastical elements 
of the colony. Notable instances of the abuse of this authority 
may be noted in the arrest and exile of Governor Salcedo in 

1 In New Spain two prelates governed temporarily after this time, Peralta in 1787 
and Beaumont in 1809 (Bolton, Guide, 469-70). 

2 RecopUacidn, 6-6-13; 2-18-34. 
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1668, in the Pardo controversy in 1684 and in the succeeding 
administrations which were affected by it, and finally in the protec- 
tion of the frocked murderers of Governor Bustamante in 17 19. 
These events have already been referred to in this paper. 1 

There were occasions, too, on which the talent of the church 
was called upon to exercise functions of a purely legal character. 
Departing from the usual practice of sending judicial inspectors 
from New Spain, the king, on November 9, 1623, designated the 
Bishop of Nueva Segovia to examine all the papers, documents, and 
letters of the audiencia, to take note of all suits pending therein, 
and to report minutely on the effectiveness and zeal of that tri- 
bunal for the royal service. 2 The practice of delegating this duty 
to churchmen was seldom followed in the Philippines, although 
it was frequently done in New Spain, in the West Indies, and in 
South America. When acting in this capacity, churchmen were 
required to lay aside their ecclesiastical prerogatives and officiate as 
functionaries of the civil government. 

A task similar to the above was intrusted to a churchman in 
1684, when a member of the ecclesiastical cabildo of Manila was 
delegated to conduct the residencia of Governor Vargas-Hurtado. 
Neither was this duty required of ecclesiastics as a rule. It was 
the consequence on this occasion of the recent triumph of the 
church over the civil government and coincident with the high- 
handed measures of Archbishop Pardo. Moreover, all the judges 
of the audiencia were incapacitated from service by the excom- 
munication inflicted upon them by the archbishop, and they were 
themselves also obliged to undergo investigation on the same 

1 The Inquisition was represented in the Philippines by a commissioner and three 
alternates, established March i, 1583, and subject to the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
of the Inquisition in Mexico (see Blair and Robertson, op. tit., V, 256-73). Henry 
Charles Lea, in commenting on the power of the Inquisition in the Philippines, says, 
"while this branch of the Inquisition did little for the faith, it was eminently success- 
ful in the function of contributing to the disorder and confusion which so disastrously 
affected colonial administration" {The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, p. 308). 
Governor Le6n, writing on June 16, 1671, described the ways of the Inquisition as 
"dark and secret, .... a danger and a fearful power .... a monster, feared by all, 
working, not in the light of day, but insidiously, a sinister power whose strength 
cannot be estimated" (A.I., 67-7-10). 

1 "King to Conde de Priego, November o, 1623," A.I., 105-2-1. 
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charges as the governor; hence they could not act as judges of 
residencies in accordance with the law. 1 

An influence of an entirely different character was that exer- 
cised by the Augustinians through their control of the governor's 
favorite, Venegas, from 1644 to 1651. Venegas was a scheming, 
ambitious individual who seems to have had some mysterious 
connection with the Augustinian order. He has been accused of 
being an Augustinian in the guise of a private subject. At any 
event, he served for several years as secretary to Governor Fajardo, 
and during that period he practically dictated the policies of the 
aolrninistration, while all persons, political and ecclesiastical, 
who remained outside the scope of his friendship were powerless 
and in positive danger. He managed the residencia of Governor 
Corcuera, and, in revenge for that governor's assistance to the 
prelates in the enforcement of the principle of ecclesiastical visita- 
tion upon the Augustinians and Dominicans, Venegas loosed the 
full force of his malevolence. He also hated Corcuera because 
the latter had favored the Jesuits in various conflicts which the 
latter order had had with the Augustinians. Venegas influenced 
Fajardo to deprive Corcuera of his property and to fine him 
heavily. The ex-governor was imprisoned and exiled to the 
provinces for five years. 2 In this manner Venegas exercised prac- 
tically all the powers of governor and vice-patron for seven years. 
He made and unmade prelates, divided the ecclesiastical provinces 
among the provincials whose orders he favored, and brought about 
the triumph of his own particular friends, the Augustinians, while 
the governor and audiencia were mere instruments in his hands. 
This state of affairs continued until 1651, when, through the 
influence of the Recollects, Venegas was removed, disgraced, and 
imprisoned. The ineffectiveness of the civil administration of 
Governor Diego Fajardo proceeded largely from his own pliable 

1 "Testimonio de la residencia del sefior don Juan de Vargas-Hurtado, 7 de 
Dicre., 1686," A.I., 68-1-27. 

1 Corcuera was subsequently exonerated by royal decree and was appointed to 
the governorship of the Canaries (Montero y Vidal, op. tit., I, 266-67; Zufiiga^ 
in Blair and Robertson, op. tit., I, 277; XXXVI, 206; XXXVII, 72, 158, 291; 
XVII, 291). 
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character, subjected as it was to the scheming influences of Venegas 
and his cloaked friends. 

The Jesuit order in the Philippines has been charged with the 
exertion of an influence similar to that just described. This 
imputation, indeed, has been brought against the society in all 
the countries wherein it has operated. While the Dominicans 
have furnished the greater number of prelates and have controlled 
the Inquisition more completely than any other order in the 
Philippines, they have never manifested the same degree of sub- 
tlety and diplomatic suavity that has always characterized the 
Jesuits. The manipulations of the latter went much more deeply 
and were more effective by far than the open brusqueness and 
forcefulness of the Dominicans. It may be noted that in practi- 
cally all questions which arose, and in all conflicts between church 
and state in which the other orders were involved, the adroitness 
of the Jesuits was manifested always by their alignment on the 
side of the civil government. This is true of the Pardo controversy, 
the Bustamante affair, and the struggle between Anda and Rojo. 
The Jesuits were notoriously on the side of the government in the 
visitation controversies in the Islands. When the relations 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities were peaceful and 
harmonious the Jesuits were always on better terms than any 
other order with the civil authorities, and particularly with the 
governor. They exerted tact and diplomacy in their dealings 
with the vice-patron, and as a result they were assigned the most 
favorable localities for their work prior to their exclusion from 
the Islands. Their educational institutions, which were of the 
best, and their missionary propaganda, which was always effective, 
enjoyed the favor, support, and patronage of the home govern- 
ment. 1 

The Jesuits were, to all intents and purposes, law-abiding. 
They did nothing openly to incur the resentment and hostility of 

1 These reflections are in accord with the observations of Le Gentil. This trav- 
eler states that the Jesuits and the governor were especially good friends at the time 
of his visit to the Islands; indeed, they were on such intimate terms that the brothers 
of the society made calls on the governor during the siesta hour, a liberty which no 
other person dared to take ("Ecclesiastical Survey," in Blair and Robertson, op. 
cit., XXVIII, 216-19). 
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the civil or royal authorities. It is said that they indulged with 
profit in commercial ventures, and certain it is that they owned 
large estates and haciendas. 1 In that regard they were no dif- 
ferent from other orders. The chief distinction between them and 
the contemporary societies was to be found in the organization of 
a well-trained and carefully selected constituency whose member- 
ship and composition were far superior in morale, education, and 
general ability to that of any other order in the Philippines. By 
the employment of superior mental acumen, skill, and industry 
they were able to gain for themselves, often at the expense and 
always to the disgust and envy of the other orders, prosperity, 
wealth, and the favor of the government. 2 

It seems hardly necessary to state in the abstract whether the 
general influence of the church in the Philippines was beneficial or 
not. As in all the colonies of Spain the church exercised a power- 
ful influence in political and administrative as well as ecclesiastical 

1 The fact that they were among the most extensive land-owners in the Islands 
prompted them to resist the claims of the government of the right to inspect their 
titles to lands from 1687 to 1733. It is said that the excesses of the Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, and Augustinians on the Island of Luzon, from 1740 to 1750, caused several 
revolts, which had to be put down by armed force. See my article on "The Origin 
of the Friar Lands Question in the Philippines," American Political Science Review, 
X (August, 1016), 465-80. » 

3 "The Jesuits," wrote Montero y Vidal (in Blair, and Robertson, op. tit., L, 
306), "enjoyed so great a predominance, and realized such enormous gains through- 
out the Archipelago (with their well-equipped industrial enterprises, their lucrative 
trade, and the produce of their vast estates), and they kept the natives so thoroughly 

exploited and so subjected to their domineering influence cajolling the vanity 

of some with their hypocritical deference with which the fathers treated them, and 
favoring the notions of independence in others, giving them to understand that they 
were not Spaniards, but citizens of the world," that no other order rivaled them in 
power and importance. While it is not the concern of this treatise to account for the 
expulsion of the society, it may be justly observed that the causes were not local to 
the Philippines. With its suppression, property to the value of more than 2,000,000 
pesos fell to the government and the secular church of the Philippines. This con- 
sisted of money, lands, merchandise, houses, livestock, chattels, and other property. 
Churches, colleges, monasteries, and colleges went to the secular church. The sup- 
pression of the society had the advantage also of removing a stumbling-block from 
the pathway of the rival orders. 

The supreme climax of intrigue and corruption is said to have been reached by 
the Jesuits during their last hours in the Philippines. With an extensive bribe they 
are said to have secured from Governor Ra6n secret information of their impending 
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affairs. It is to the former that most of our attention has been 
directed in this brief summary. It must be said, however, in behalf 
of the labors of the church through three centuries of Philippine 
history, that up to the time of the American occupation of the 
Islands practically all the progress in civilization there, and notably 
the spiritual and cultural advancement of the Malays of the 
archipelago over their Mohammedan brothers of Java, Sumatra, 
and the Straits Settlements, were entirely the result of the educa- 
tional efforts and the pastoral care of the Spanish clergy. 



doom, and they were given five days by this executive in which to secrete and later 
make away with the greater part of their movable wealth. In these machinations 
Oidor Villacorta was said to have played an extensive part. Neither the governor 
nor the audiencia seem to have exerted themselves unduly to bring about the prompt 
and effective execution of the royal cldula of February 27, 1767, which commanded 
the suppression of the order (the various cldidas, decrees, bandos, correspondence, 
and testimonios relating to the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Philippines are to 
be found in A J., 105-4-1 to 4). 



